xxx               PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE

The rules under which the House of Commons worked
at the turn of the century were an inheritance won by the
wisdom of its predecessors, serviceable only by dint of use,
and in many respects worn out and antiquated.

With this point of time we reach the threshold of the ,
great period of reform. During the preceding century and
a half the nation had given so striking a manifestation of
its power to remain on the same lines of legal and consti-
tutional action, that it had been possible for the greatest
of English constitutional thinkers, Edmund Burke, to take
its constancy as the basis of his philosophy of the state.
But at the end of the eighteenth century the pressure of
social and economical changes, which had slowly ripened,
gave birth to a new era, during which the conservatism so
characteristic of the English nation had to yield at all
points to a newly-acquired capacity for reform. The source
of the direction and power of this new movement may be
indicated in one word : it was the spirit of Democracy,
which in the nineteenth century recast every part of the
ancient English state. When, however, in our survey of the
result of the almost unlimited range of the reforms effected,
we fix our attention upon the constitution in the strict sense
of the term, namely, the organisation of the power of the
state, we cannot fail to be struck with one most remarkable
fact. In spite of the magnitude of the changes in the
composition of Parliament and the right of suffrage, not a
single new principle has been introduced into the system,
of parliamentary government worked out in the eighteenth
century. Whether we consider the purely legal or the
political aspect of the relations between Crown, Government
and Parliament, we shall find no essential alteration. The
great organs of the state are the same to-day as they were
two hundred years ago.

The Cabinet, which is really an executive committee of
the majority in the two Houses of Parliament and
nominally a committee of the King's Privy Council, is, as
in the time of George I and George II, the sum total, the